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erer nearly reſembles a tri- 
angle It is bounded on the eaſt by the At- 
lantic ocean, and extends thereon about two 


hundred miles; on the ſouth, and partly on 
the weſt by the river Savannah ; and on the 


north, and partly on the weſt by North-Caro- 


lina, Theſe two laſt mentioned boundary 
lines approximate to each other, about three 
hundred miles from the ſea-coaſt, and in the 


W of the Alleghany mountains. 


The ſtate of South-Carolina lies bebe 
the 32d and 35th degrees of north latitude. 
Its chief city, Charleſton, is in north latitude 
329 45, and in weſt longitude from London, 
79, and from Philadelphia, 5, and ſtands on 
a point of land between the junction of Aſh- 
ley and Cooper rivers, and about ten miles 
from the'© Ocean, 
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SKETCH OF | 

In treating of South-Carolina, the philo- 
ſopher, as well as the politician, mult conſi- 
der it as divided into upper and lower coun- 
try. Nature has marked this diſtinction in 
many particulars. Along the ſea- coaſt, and 
for one hundred miles weſtward, the country 
is generally low and flat; from thence, to its 


weſtern extremity, it is diverſified with hills, 


riſing higher and higher, till they terminate in 


the Aileghany mountains, which are the part 


age ground of the eaſtern and weſtern waters. 
In the vallies, between theſe hills, a black and 


deep loam is found. This has been formed by 


abraſion from the hills, and from rotten trees 
and other vegetables, which have been col- 


WI: for Centuries, 


The rivers of the upper country originate 5 


in the mountains, and are an aſſemblage of 


ſtreams. After theſe have paſſed into the low 
country, they move ſlowly, and in a ſerpen- 


tine courſe, till they empty into the ocean. 


'The rivers of the low country are, -properly, 


arms of the ſea, extending but a few miles 


till they head in Os and marſhes. 


Carolina, lying on the eaſt ſide of the par t- 
age ground, between the eaſtern and weſtern 
waters, is conſiderably lower than the correſ- 


ponding parts aß the United-States, which 
are on its welt ſ{ide..* Hence it follows, that 


when the ſnows melt, or heavy rains fall on 
the mountains, much more of the water, 
proceeding 
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proceeding from theſe ſources, is determined 
to the Atlantic ocean than to the river Miſ- 


ſiſſipi. In conſequence of which, we are of- 


ten too wet, while our weſtern neighbours 
are too dry. 


The ſide of e e which borders 
on the ſea, is interſected by thirteen rivers, 


viz. The Waccamaw, Black-river, Santee, | 


Wandow, Cooper, Aſhley, Stono, Ediſto 


Aſheppoo, Combahee, Cooſaw, Broad, OY 


May rivers. Some of theſe have two mouths, 
others have ſeveral heads, or branches. The 
river Santee, in particular, is formed by a 
junction of the waters of the Enoree, 'T'yger, 
Pacolet, and Catawba rivers, which originate in 
en All of the firſt mentioned thir- 


teen rivers have a margin of ſwamp always 


on one ſide, but often on both, extending 
from half a mile to three miles. 


5 Theſe 9 in their 0 ſtate, abound 


with uſeful timber of various kinds, and, when 
cleared, they reward their cultivators with 
plentiful crops, eſpecially in ſeaſons that are 
exempt from freſhes. In the intervals between 
theſe rivers, there are often inland ſwamps, 
freſh-water lakes, and great quantities of low 
level land, which, after heavy rains, conti- 
nue for a long time overflowed. The remain- 


der is a dry, and, for the moſt part, a ſandy 
{oil. 
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Tube ſoil of South-Carolina is naturally, and, 
hos the purpoſes of taxation, politically divi- 
dedinto the following claſſes. 1, Tide-ſwamp. 
2, Inland ſwamp. 3, High river ſwamp, or 
low grounds, commonly called ſecond low 
grounds. 4, Salt marſh.. 5, Oak and hickory 
high land. 6, Pine barren. The tide and in- 
land ſwamps are peculiarly adapted to the cul- 
ture of rice and hemp. The high river {ſwamps 
to hemp, corn, and indigo. The ſalt -marſh 
has hitherto been, for the moſt part, neglect- 
ed; but there is reaſon to believe, that it would 
amply repay the expence and labour of pre- 
paring it for cultivation. The oak and hic- 
kory high land is well calculated for corn and 
proviſions, and alſo for indigo and cotton. 
The pine barren is the leaſt productive ſpe- 
cies of our ſoil, but it is the moſt healthy. 
Daily experience proves that, under certain 
circumſtances, it may be cultivated to advan- 
tage for proviſions, indigo, and cotton, A 
proportion of it is an indiſpenſably neceſſary 
appendage to a ſwamp plantation. It is re- 
markable that ground of this laſt deſcription, 
though comparatively barren, affords nouriſh- 
ment to pine trees, which maintain their ver- 
dure through winter, and adminiſter more to 
the neceſſities and comforts of mankind than 
any other trees whatſoever. This may per- 
| haps, in part, be accounted for by the well- 
known obſervation, that much of the pine 
land of this ſtate is only ſuperficially ſandy, 
for * digging into it a few inches or feet, the 

| ſoil, 
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n. in many place, changes from and to 
| clay. 


In digging into the ſwamps, on the margin 
of the rivers, the operator frequently meets 
with the trunks of large trees, which appear 
to have been buried for ages, and is always 
arreſted in his progreſs by the ſpringing of wa- 
ter. As deep as theſe {wamps have been pe- 
netrated, they conſiſt of a rich blue clay, or 
a black ſoft mould, of inexh auſtable fertility. 


From this deſcription of the low country, 
it is apparent, that there muſt be a predomi- 
nance of moiſture ; ; and from the co-operati- 
on of heat, there is a ſtrong tendency to pu- 
trefaction. From the ſame cauſes, and the 
preſence of acid gaſes, floating in the com- 
mon atmoſphere, metals are very ſubject to 
ruſt, This is particularly the caſe with iron, 
Which, when expoled to the air, loſes, in a 


ſhort time, all its brightneſs, and much of its 
ſolidity. 


The climate of South-Carolina is in a me- 
dium between that of tropical countries, and 


of cold temperate latitudes. It reſembles the 


former in the degree and duration of its ſum- 
mer heat, and the latter in its variableneſs. 


In tropical countrics, the warmeſt and cooleſt 


days, do not, in the courſe of a twelve month, 


vary more from each other than ſixteen de- 
grees of Fahrenheit's thermometer : there is, 


conſequent]y, 
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conſequently, but little distinction between 
their ſummer and winter: but a variation of 
83 degrees between the heat and cold of dif- 


ferent days in the ſame year, and of 46 degrees 
in the different hours of the ſame day in 


South-Carolina, is to be found in its hiſtori- 
cal records. 


in our cooleſt ſummers, the mercury in the 
thermometer* has reached 89 9, and in the five 


laſt years in which obſervations have been 
made by this ſociety, it has never riſen above 
93, nor fell below 28. In the year 1785 
it ſtood for a few hours at 96, which 
was its greateſt height ſince the year 1752, 


when it roſe to 101, In the year 1794 it was 


never lower than 34, during the time of obſer- 


vation, which began at eight in the forenoon, 


and ended at ten in the evening. The dif- 


ference between our cooleſt and warmeſt ſum- 


mers, therefore, ranges between 89 and 96; 


and the difference between our mildeſt and fe- 
vereſt winters, ranges between 34 and 28. 


Our greateſt heat is ſometimes leſs, and never 

much more, than what takes place i in the {ame 

{ſeaſon in e Philadelphia, and New- 
York; 


-* Fahrenheit's thermometer is what is every where 
meant in this publication, and the obſervations on it, 
therein referred to, were reported to the medical ſociety, 
as taken by Dr. Robert Wilſon, at his houſe, the wet 
end of Broad- ſtreet, at the hours of eight in the morn- 
ing, between two and three in the afternoon, and at ten 
in the evening. The inſtrument was ſuſpended in an 
open paſſage, wboor ten feet from the earth. 
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York; but their warm weather does -not, on 
an average, continue above ſix weeks, while 
ours laſts from three to four months. Our 
nights are alſo warmer than theirs. The days 
in Charleſton are moderated by two cauſes, 
which do not exiſt, in an equal degree, to the 
northward of it. Our ſituation open and near 
the ſea, almoſt ſurrounded by water, and 
not far diſtant from the torrid zone, gives 
us a {mall proportion of the trade winds, which 
blowing from the ſouth- eaſt are pleaſantly cool. 
Theſe generally ſet in about 10 A. M. and 

continue for the remainder of the day. K 
ſecond reaſon may be aſſigned from the almoſt 
daily ſhowers of rain that fall in 1 thehotteſt of 
our ſummer months. 


Since we began our meteorological journal 
(January, 1791) the mercury in the thermo- 
meter has never been under 28, though in 
the year 1752 it was down to 10, Mr. He- 
mitt, in his hiſtorical account of Soath-Caro- 
lina, aflerts, that he had ſeen the mercury in 

Fahrenheit's thermometer, down to 16, and 
that others had obſerved it as low as 10. On 
the whole, for five years paſt, our greateſt 
heat has been eight degrees, and our greateſt 
cold ten degrees leſs than they were about the 
middle of this century, as oblerved by Dr. 
Chalmers. A ſimilar obſervation, though 
not to the ſame extent, will reſult from com- 
paring the greateſt heat and cold of the five 


laſt years, 1791, 1792, 1793, 1794, and 
EE 4 


8 k ETeR bf 


1795 as recorded by the medical ſoclety, 


with the years 1750, 1751, and 1752, the 
three firſt years recorded by Dr. Chalmers, 
The greateſt heat in 1791, was 90, in 1792, 3, 


in 1793, 89, in 1794, 91, in 1795, 92; 
the greateſt heat in 1750, was 90, in 1751, 


94, in 1752, 101. The greateſt cold in 1791, 


was 28, in 1792, 30, in 1793, 30, in 1794, 


34, in 1795, 29; but in the year 1750, it was 


18 in 1751, it was 23, and in 1753, it was 

Whether this change is accidental, or 
the conſequence of an improvement in our eli 
mate, time and future obſervations muſt de- 
termine. The advantages reſulting to the tem- 
perature of the air, and to the healthineſs, as 


well as to the appearance of any country, from 
the art of man, inhabiting and cultivating it, are 


inconceivably great. We may, therefore, 
indulge the hope, that ours is progreſſively 


meliorating from permanent and encreaſing ü 
cauſes. 


The quantity of low and moiſt ground in 


Carolina, is daily diminiſhing. Cultivation 


naturally tends to exſiccation. Wherever 
the tide flows it brings ſomething with it, 
which being left, helps to fill up cavities. Thi 


_ deed the ſurface of the earth naturally, and 


univerſally, approximates to a level. The 
rains waſh from the high grounds, and add 
what is carried away to the low. The bones 
of an enormouſly large animal have been 
1 dug up in Biggin-ſwamp, by the la- 


bourers 


bourers at the Santee Canal, eight feet under 


ground. The trunks of trees have been fre- 


quently found at an equal or greater depth. It 

is poſſible that theſe may have been buried be- 
low the ſurface of the ground, as deep as they 
were lying, but it is mach more probable that 
they originally ſunk in the earth, one, two, or 


three feet, by their own weight, and were af- 


terwards covered by ſucceſſive alluvions in the 


lapſe of time, to the depth at which oy 
were found. 


In proportion as our country has been clear- 
ed and cultivated, its rich low grounds, from 
various cauſe, have become higher and drier. 

Much ſand and dry clay has been blown on 
them by high winds. The »cutting down of 
trees has deſtroyed their perſpiration. Many 


hundred gallons of water are daily iſſuing from 
every-acre of ground that is fully timbered. 


The exhalation from the bare ſurface of the 
earth expoſed to the ſun, is much greater 
than it would be, if the ſame ground was co- 
vered with trees. It is a well known fact, that 
many old rice fields are now-much leſs produc- 
tive, than they were thirty years ago, Itis 
probable, that the day is not far diſtant, when 
much of the ſwamp of this ſtate, will be con- 
verted into dry arable land, more fit for corn 
than rice. Though the moiſture of the ſoil 


has in general decreaſed, with our increaſing 
cultivation, yet treſhes 1 in ſuch of our rivers, 


as originate in the mountains, have, for ſome 
0 Y EAT 8 
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years path; been higher, and more e frequent 
than uſual. 


Theſe are ſerious vida, threaten ing the def. 
truction of ſome of our moſt valuable lands. 
To inveſtigate the cauſes thereof, is an object 
well worthy the attention of every friend to 
Carolina. One reaſon aſſigned for the late in- 
creaſe of freſhes is, that the clearing of the 
upper country opens many ſprings, and gives 
circulation to much of what would, in a ſtate 
of nature, be ſtagnant water. By means of drains, 
made with a view of rendering the ground 
plantable, the water, which would other- 
wiſe remain quiefcent, till it was either abſor- 
bed, orevaporated, is conducted to the near- 
eſt ſtream, all of which, ſooner or later, emp- 
ty into the rivers. It is within the recollec- 
tion of the old inhabitants of our upper coun- 
try, that the rivers thereof were, in the days 
of their youth, much more ſhallow than they 
are at preſent. If the obſervation already 
made, That the tide, wherever it flows, 
brings ſomething with it, which being left 
behind, helps to fill up cavities,” is well found- 
ed, may we not ſuppoſe, that the floods, ruſh- 
ing down the rivers from the mountains, meet 
with. obſtructions, yearly increaſing, which 
retard their courſe to the ocean? If this is 
one cauſe, among others, of the increaſe of 
freſhes, the remedy would be to expedite the 
paſſage of the water from the rivers to the 
ea, ** multiplying and enlarging their vents, 

and- 
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and ſhortening their courſe. Whether this is 
practicable to an extent that would ſave all 


the land adjacent to the rivers, is very doubt- 


ful; but it certainly might be effected ſo as to 
ſave many plantations, provided the owners 
would ſyſtematically co-operate in the execu- 


tion of a judicious plan, for the more ſpeedy 


| gy of the ſuperfluous water. 


The common tides in Aſhley and Cooper 
rivers riſe in Charleſton from fix to eight feet; 
the ſpring tides from eight to ten. A com- 
mon tide, with an eaſtwardly wind, is higher 
than a ſpring tide, with a weſtwardly wind. 


The tides in general aſcend our rivers about 


thirty five miles from the ocean, in a direct 
line. 'The higheſt ground in Charleſton, is 


between nine and ten feet above the higheſt 


ſpring tides. This is to be found in George- 
ſtreet, between Meeting and King ſtreets. The 


next higheſt ground is in Harleſton, in Went- 
 worth-{treet. The next in the weſt end of 


Broad-ſtreet, near the theatre. The next in 
Mecting-ſtreet, nearly oppolite the new mar- 
ket. | 


- Earthquakes are ſo rare, and ſo ſlight, as not 


to have been noticed in our hiſtorical records. 


A momentary one, that did no damage, is re- 
collected by ſome of our old citizens, as having 
taken place about the middle of the preſent 
century. But whirlwinds are more common. 
Theſe, forthe moſt part, are confined to narrow 
WE LR limits, 
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limits, and run in an obliq ue direction, level- 


ling the loftieſt trees that + in their Way. 


There are ſome circumſtances which make 
it probable, that the whole of the low coun- 
try in Carolina, was once covered by the ocean. 
In the deepeſt deſcent into the ground, nei- 
ther ſtones nor rocks obſtruct our progreſs, 
but every where ſand or beds of ſhells: inter- 
mixed with theſe, at ſome conſiderable depth 
from the ſurface, petrified fiſh are ſometimes 


dug up. Oyſter ſhells are found in great quan- 
tities, at ſuch a diſtance from the preſent limits 


of the ſea-ſhore, that it is highly improbable 
they were ever carried there from the places 
where they are now naturally produced. A 


remarkable inſtance of this occurs in a range 


of oyſter-ſhells extending from Nelſon's ferry, 
on the Santee-river, ſixty miles from the ocean, 
in a ſouth- weſt direction, paſſing through the 
intermediate country, till it croſſes the river 
Savannah, in Burke- county, and continuing 
on to the Oconee- river, in Georgia. The 
ſhells in this range are uncommoaly large, and 
are of a different 'kind from what are now 
found near our ſhores, They are in ſuch 
abundance, as to afford ample reſources for 
building and agriculture. At the diſtance of 
{ix, eight, or ten feet from the ſurface, near 
our ſea-coaſt, water univerſally ſprings. A 


{mall proportion of ſea falt is bound! in all the 


well water of this city, and it is probable 
that the whole, of it is obtained by filtration 
from the ocean, or adjacent rivers. Our 
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Our country partakes ſo much of the na- 
ture of a Weſt- India elimate, as to be liable 


to hurricanes, but theſe have been leſs frequent 
than formerly. Within the firſt fifty- two 


years of the preſent century, three took place, 


viz. in 1700, 1728, and 1752, but for the 
laſt forty- three years nothing of the kind, 
worthy of notice, has occurred. Our elder ci- 
tizens inform us, that thunder ſtorms were, in 
the days of their youth, much more frequent 
and more injurious than they have been for the 
laſt thirty years. This is remarkably the caſe 
in Charleſton, and is probably, in part, owing 
to the multiplication of electrical rods, Mr. 


Hewitt, who wrote about twenty-five years 
ago aſſerts, that he had known in Charleſton 


five houſes, two churches, and five ſhips ſtruck 
with lightning, during one thunder ſtorm. 
Nothing comparable to this has occurred for 
many years paſt, It is nevertheleſs true, that 
during the ſummer, there are few nights, in 
which lightning is not viſible in ſome part of 
the horizon. 8 


The tranſitions from heat to cold are great, 
and ſometimes very ſudden. Dr. Chalmers 
ſtates, that on the loth of December, 1751, 
the mercury in Fahrenheit's thermometer fell 
forty- ſix degrees in ſixteen hours, that is, from 
70 to 24. The greateſt variation that has 
taken place in a day, in the five years that have 
paſſed ſince the inſtitution of this ſociety, was 


on the 28th of October, 1793, when it fell to 


33 


14 Serre err 


37 from 74, at which it ſtood on the 27th; 


that is thirty- ſeven degrees 1 in the courſe of 
twenty: four hours. 


The er of extreme warm days in 
Charleſton is ſeldom above thirty in a year, 
and it is rare for three of theſe to follow each 
other. On the other hand, eight months out 
of twelve are moderate and pleaſant. "The 
number of piercing cold days in winter is 
more, in proportion to our latitude, than of 
thoſe which are diſtreſſingly hot in ſummer, 


but of theſe more than three rarely come to- 
gether. There are, on an average, in this 


city, about twenty nights in a twelvemonth, 


in which the cloſeneſs and ſultrineſs of the 


air forbid us, in a great meaſure, the refreſh- 


ment of {ound ſleep, but this ſevere weather 


is, for the molt part, ſoon terminated by re- 
freſhing and cooling ſhowers. April, May, and 


June are, in common, our healthieſt months; 


Augult and September the molt ſickly; April 


and May the drieſt; June, July, and Auguſt 
the wetteſt; November the pleaſanteſt. In 


ſome years January, and in others February 
is the coldeſt month. It is remarkable, that 
when orange trees have been deſtroyed by froſt, 
it has always been in the month of February. 


December is the beſt month in the year for 
{ſtrangers to arrive in this city: ſuch ſhould 


calculate ſo as not to make their firſt appear- 


ance either in ſummer, or the two firſt months 
of autumn. The hotteſt day of the year is 


ſometimes 
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ſometimes as early as June, which was the 
caſe in the year 1791; ſometimes as late as 
September as in the year 1793; but ofteneſt 
in July or Auguſt. The hotteſt hour of the 
day in Charleſton varies with the weather: 
it is ſometimes as early as ten in the forenoon, 
but moſt commonly between two and three 
in the afternoon. | 


In the ſpring when the ſun begins to be pow- 
_ erful, a langour and drowſineſs is generally 
felt, reſpiration is accelerated, and the pulſe 
becomes quicker and ſofter. Strangers are apt 
to be alarmed at theſe feelings, and anticipate 
an increaſe of them, with the increaſing heat 
ofthe ſeaſon, but they find themſelvesagreeably 
diſappointed. The human frame ſo readily ac- 
commodates it{elf to its ſituation, that the 
heat of June and July is, to moſt people, leſs 
diſtreſſing than the comparatively milder wea- 
ther of April and May. On the other hand, 
though September is cooler than the preceed- 
ing months, it is more ſickly, and the heat of 
it more oppreſſive. Perſpiration is diminiſhed 
and frequently interrupted; hence the ſyſtem, 

debilitated by the ſevere weather of July and 
Auguſt, feels more ſenſibly, and more frequent- 
ly, a ſenſe of languor and laſſitude. Beſides the 
coolneſs of the evenings in September, and 
the heavy dews that then fall, multiply the 
chances of getting cold. It is, on the whole, 
the moſt diſagreeable month in the year. 


Froſts 
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Froſts ſeldom extend into the g yund more 
than two inches in the coldeſt ſeaſons. They 


generally commence about the middle of Oc- 


tober, and terminate in the month of March. 


On their approach they bring with them a 


cure for the fevers then uſually prevalent. 
The inhabitants of Charleſton keep fires in 
their houſes from four to ſix months in the 


year, but there are ſome warm days in every 


month, in which fires are diſagreeable. On 
the other hand, there are ſome moiſt cool 
days in every month of the year, with the ex- 
ception of July and Auguſt, in which fires 


are not only healthy but pleaſant. Ice is ſel- 
dom half an inch thick, and rarely gives an op- 
portunity for the wholeſomeexerciſc of ſkatin g. 


The annual medium temperature of the air 


in Charleſton, was 6 51 in 7515 654 in 1792, 


652 in 1793, 65 in 1794, 044, in 1795. 


The average medium for theſe five years, 
without fractions, is 65. The average me- 
dium of the ten years, viz. from 1750 to 1759, 


which were obſerved andrecorded by Dr. Chal- 
mers, was 66. From theſe facts it appears proba- 
ble, that the aggregate heat of different years, in 
the ſame place, is nearly equal. A very warm 


ſummer is preceeded or followed by a propor- 


tionably cold winter, ſo as to bring different 
years nearly to the ſame temperature of the air, 


on an average of the whole four ſeaſons. 


'The greateſt, leaſt, and mean 1 for 


| every month of the year, for the five laſt 


years, will appear from the annexed table. 
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[FABLE OF THE GREATEST, LEAST, AND Nax De- 
GREES OF HEAT, IN CHARLESTON, FOR THE YEARs| 
1791 


Month. 1793 | 1794 | 1795. 
g. 0s ., 66. G. 67 [G. 65 G. 60. 
January}L. 35 [L. 30 [L. 36 [L. 35 L. 33 
M. 50 M. 48 [M. 513 [M. 50 JM. 462 
. 69 G. 68 1G. 74 G. 70 G. 83 
Febru. L. 35 [L. 30 [L. 35 L. 34 [L. 29 
IM. 52 [M. 49 M. 543 [M. 52 [M. 46 
. 7 G. % G. 7 16..76- 1G. 73 
March L. 42 [L. 41 [L. 34 [L. 43 [L. 33 
IX. 60 IM. 573 [M. 53 JM. 593 [M. 53 
-1&. $2- 1G. 80 . 83. JG. 74 G. 78 
Apr: JL. 52 1: $2 L. 56 L. 50. JL. 53 
IM. 67 IM. 66 [M. 69; M. 622 [M. 652 
G. 87 [G. 84 [G. 83 [G. 86 [G. 84 
May JL. 61 [L. 64 [L. 62 5 63 70 
IN. 24 IM. 74 IM. 222 [M. 242 [M. 27 
G. 87 [G. 89 [G. 86 [G. 91 [G. 86 
jaune M. 69 L. 63 L. 70 L. 65 L. 71 
5 L. 78 [M. 762 [M. 78 [M. 78 [M. 78 
ei [0-93 16. $8 g. 8; . 92 
Jail, L. 66 L. 70 L. 765 L.. 72 74 
M. 771 M. 817 [M. 82 NM. 785 [Me 83 
„90 68. 92 G. 87 8. 91 1G. 88 
Auguſt L. 74 [L. 69 [L. 70 L. 75 L. 72 
1 M. 82 [M. 802 [M. 782 [M. 83 M 80 
G. 87 [C. 85 [G. 89 [G. 88 [G. 83 
Sept. JL. 61 [L. 60 [L. 69 [L. 66 [L. 59 
M. 74 IM. 722 [M. 79 [M. 77 M. 71 
$3.33 10. 77. 16. 82 G.; . 79 
„%% pP , 
M. 662 [M. 612 [M. 584 [M. 61 IM. 632 
VVT 
Novem.] L. 40 [L. 45 [L. 39 L. 37 LL. 42 
I. 56 IM. 595 IM. 575 IM. 553 M. 58; 
IS. 63 [G. 70 [C. 66 [G. 68 [G. 71 
Decem. L. 28 L. 34 [L. 30 L. 37 L. 30 
I. 52 [M. 48 M. = 
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The evils that every year take place, more 


or leſs, in Philadelphia, from drinking cold 
water, are unknown in this city. Our water 
lies ſo near the ſurface of the earth, that the 
difference of its temperature from that of the 


common air, is not ſo great as to create dan- 


ger, unleſs in very particular circumſtances, | 


A ſolitary caſe occured in September, 1791, 
of a negro fellow, who, after taking a draught 
of cold water, when very warm, ſuddenly 


fainted away, and, immediately after, became 


inſane, and continued {o for ſeveral days, but 
he afterwards recovered. 


Inſtead of ſudden deaths from cold water, 
we have to lament the ſame event from the 


intemperate uſe of ſpirituous liquors, The 
| ſtimulus of ardent ſpirits, added to the ſtimu- 
_ Jus of exceſſive heat, drives the blood forcibly 


on the brain, and produces fatal conſequences. 


Theſe are oftener apoplexies than ſtrokes of 
the ſun. Four ſots expired ſuddenly, in one 
hot day laſt ſummer, in one ſquare of this 
city. 


Tha eaſt and noth- eaſt winds in winter and 


ſpring, are very injurious to invalids,. eſpeci- 


ally to thoſe who have weak lungs, or Who 


are troubled with rheumatic complaints. In 
theſe ſeaſons. they bring with them that lan- 
guor, for which they are remarkable in other 


countries; but in ſummer, by moderating heat, 


they are rather wholſome than otherwiſe. 
D 2 Weſt 
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Weſt and north-weſt winds, which blow over 


large tracts of marſh, are, in the ſummer ſea- 


ſon, unfriendly to health. The north and 


north-weſt winds are remarkable for their in- 
vigorating effects on the human frame. South 


winds are healthy i in ſummer, but much leſs 
ſo i in winter. + 


; The 3 direction of this hs in this 
City, for four ſucceſſive years, may be learnt 
from the annexed table. 


On December 31, 1790, at four o lock, 
A. M. wind N. E. a ſevere ſnow ſtorm began 
in Charleſton, which continued for twelve 
hours, in conſequence of which, the ſtreets 
were covered with ſnow, from two to four 
inches deep, and the ſea iſlands, north-eaſt- 


ward, to the depth of ſix inches. Another 
took place on the 28th of February, 1792, 


wind N. W. which continued for ſeveral 
Hours, and till it covered the ground five or 
ſix inches. Theſe were rare phænomena. 


Snow is more common, and continues longer 
in proportion as we recede from the ſ{ea-ſhore. 
The further we proceed weſtward, till we 
reach the mountains, which divide the weſtern 
from the eaſtern waters, the weather is cold- 


er, and vegetation later. While the inhabit- 
ants of Charleſton can ſcarcely bear to be co- 


vered, in the hours of fleep, with a ſheet, 


they who live in the town of Columbia, one 
| hundred and twenty miles to the north-weſt 
of 


© 
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"TABLE of the CoURSE of the WINDS. 
1791 j=| 1792 [8] 93. - [> (2794 — 
Month. Wind. W- Wind. . Wind. [A] Wind. |5 
N. E. & EK. 7] W.& N. w. 1305 IT uh why u. W. 4 9 
avary |. W. & w. 3 . w. [a „ % „ we In 
| N. W. 1 „ ny W. & s. w. 19 
5 33 ek, & 8.1 66 
. 8. E. 1 N. B. & N. N. 7 : 1 5 
1 8. W. & Wũ.ꝗ 9 e 15 K. w. & W. 12 3 5 
februar) t. E. & k. 12 Fa Ry & 17 8. E. & E. 8 5 0 10 
% * e ee MI 
” „. & s. W. 12 N. E. & . g's. W. & W. [13 
N. E. & E. 12 2 
5 nds N. W. 6s. w. & w. 17 s. E. & s. 11 
March e M4 "1 N. E. & E. 5 N. w. & N. 6|/n.w.&wM.| 4 
En gs bo: Be ©. 3j- - 8. E. K., E. &. N. 11 
* . E. & k. 14 N. E. & k. 14 
a ee ee e 3. K. & 3. 5 8. w. & W. 3 
N. E. & k. 14 N. W. ee e e * 5 
2255 5 . w. & N. 4 8. E. & s. 10 
95 N. W & W. 4 _ +: S. E. & E. 14 N. E. & N. 10 
1 8. W. & W. 1 4. S. W. & W. 9 s. k. & s. 15 
7 s. E. & E. 15 . f. K E. N. E. I0 s. w. & Wẽ. 12 
8. 6 I „ N. W. % K. . 7 
s. E. & s, 10 S. W. & W. 135. W. & w. 17 N. W. & W. 144 
: 8. E. & E. 10 8. E. K B. 7 
June 3.W.& w. 14 N. E N 1 W. & s. 18 
N. E. 2 EU 9s. E. & s. 5 7 
a N. W. | 61 
| s. w. & W. 12 s. W. & W. 13 s. W. & W. 210 N. E. & K. 7 
ful N. W. & N. 3 N. E. & E. [10] s. E & s. 13 s. E. & s. | 5 
/ N. E. & k. [14] 8. E. 7] N. W. 2] 8. W. & w. 20 
25 „ . 3] X. w. IN. E. K E. I N. w. & W. 2 
„„ . 8. 19 W. & s. W. v. 12 s. W. 14 x. E. & E. 10 
Aut 8. E. & k. 6 N. E. & E. 15 N. E. & E. III s. w. & w. II 
Ss. . 1 4 8. E. FN. W. 2 n. b. . 
A N. W. 3] N. W. 4 5-E. & 8. 11s. E. & s. 10 
| s. W. & W. 12] N. E. & k. 23 s. w. & s. 9 N. k. & E. 14 
. N. W. 61-8. R. & 3. 1 8. . & . [10]: . z. & 8. 8 
Prem er 8. E. & 8. | 6 3. W. & W. 6 N. E.. 19 S. W. & W. 15 
8525 | L 3 80 N. W. 3 N. W. 3 5s Pas © - 2 
Es OE : 4 N. E. & E. 200 N. E. & N. 19 
1 N. N. E. & E. 10 N. 1 Ne e 7 N. w. & W. 5 
ober N. w. & W. 148. W. "ia : 8. E. & 8. lo s. 1. & E. 10 
8 8 3 N. E. E. 1 3. W. 4 Sw 4 
1 N. W. 12 N. W. & W. 18 s. W. & W. 10 s. w. & W. 9 
| N. | 3] 8. W. & s, 7\ N.E. & k. ION. E. & E. 13 
November N. E. 7 JN. E, & E. Io s. E. & s. © S. E. 2 
e 8. E. 8 N. W. & N. 3 N. W. 8 
WN. W. & N. 22 N. E. & E. 10 x. W. 13 X. W. & N. 10 
N. E. 3 N. W. & N. 15] N. E. & EK. 5s. W. & W. 10 
December 8. W. 38. Ww. & W. IIS. W. & W. 9 N. E. & E. 10 
— , | 8. E. i 3 8. E. 1 N. b + S. E. & 8. 3 
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of it, are not incommoded with a blanket. 
The difference is greater as we advance to 
Ninety-ſix, Pinckney, and . di- 
ES, 


The fon total of rain, on an average of 
ten years, viz. from 1750 to 1759, as obſer- 


ved by Dr. Chalmers, was 41. 75 inches in the 
year. The quantity of rain that fell in each 
month of the year 1795, was as follows: 


INCHES, roths. 


January, 8 
February, 3 8 
March, 4 6 
April, 3 4 
May, 8 1 
June, 8 1 
July, 5 - 
Au 9 4 
Sept. and October, 8 9 
November, 0 9 
December, 8 0 
71 8 in the 
5 year. 
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0 four years preceeding 1795, before 
we began to meaſure the quantity of rain, the 


number of days on which it fell in conſidera- 
ble quantities, without noticing flight tranſis 
| ent ſhow S, Was as follows: 


bars or RAIN. 


Re £ 1791 | 1792 1 1793 | 1794 
January, . 9 
February, HS 9 5 
March, 811 12 
April, V 
May, 3]. Ef mel. 8 
June, 15 9 13 
July, 10 9123 
Auguſt, 3. 19: 
September, 181 8 8 9 
October, 8 114 8 
November, „„ 10 
December, EF; w ‚»]/⸗— 11 
[ ” 88 4 718 


When the waters are kept in motion by a 
ſucceſſion of ſhowers, it is generally „ : 
but fevers are uſually rife, when a ſeries of 
warm dry days follows great falls of rain. 
The ciſtern water of this city, collected from 
rain, is a degree and a half warmer than the 
well water; and the temperature of the well 
water is 642, which is twelve degrees v Warmer 


than that of Philadelphia, | 
Our 
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Dur old people are oſteneſt carried off in cold 

weather; the young, the intemperate, and the 
labouring part of the n, when it is 
hot. 


It is to be regretted, that bilious remitting 
and intermitting fevers have increaſed in the 
country, with the clearing thereof. The 
felling of trees, and opening of avenues to the 
rivers, have given more extenſive circulation 
to marſh miaſmata, The increaſe of mill-dams 
in the upper country has been injuriogs to the 
health of its inhabitants. In Charleſton a 
change has taken place much for the better, 
Bilious remitting autumnal fevers have, for 
ſome years paſt, evidently decreaſed. The 
ſmall-pox is now a trifling diſorder, compa- 
red with what it was in 1760 and 1763. Pleu- 
riſies, which were formerly common and dan- 
gerous, are now comparatively rare, and {o 
eaſily cured, as often to require no medical 
aid. The dry belly-ache has, in a great 
meaſure, diſappeared: perhaps this may be 
in part owing to the increaſing diſuſe of 
punch, April and May uſed to be the ter- 
ror of parents; but the diſeaſes, which thirty 
years ago occaſioned great mortality among 
children in the ſpring, have, for ſome years 
paſt, been leſs frequent and leſs mortal, It is 
now found, by happy experience, that they 
are often cured, or prevented, by country air. 
The three laſt Aprils have paſſed over with- 
out any notice we taken on our journals, of 

e 


4 


5 


1 22 . seren . 


the dianthes of inne as having Oey in 
the AE of the members of this W 


Te ſp ecies of fore throat, e with 
Weener of the croup, which formerly ſwept 
off numbers of children, has, for the four 


laſt years, rarely occurred in practice. More 
rational methods of treating wives and mo- 
thers, have been ſubſtituted in lieu of the 
_ enervating confinement, impoſed in the days 
of our fathers. The good effects of which are 
vifible in the diminiſhed number of women 


who die in childbirth, and in the increaſing 
number of children Who are now raiſed to 


maturity. 


=. Dr. Moſely, in his treatiſe on tropical diſ- 
eaſes, obſerves as follows, Hot climates are 
indeed very favorable to geſtation: and partu- 


rition. Difficult labours are not common, 


and children are generally born healthy and 
ſtrong, and thrive more than they do in tem- 
perate climates, for a few years, and are not 
ſubject to the rickets nor the ſcrophula.”” As a 


proof of this general poſition, applied to our 
ſtate, I obſerve, that, in many inſtances, from. 


ſeven to ten, and in a few, from ten to fifteen 
children have been raiſed to maturity in South- 
Carolina, from a ſingle pair. There are now 

cight families in Broad-ſtreet, between the 


ſtate· houſe and the weſtern extremity of th = 


ſtreet, in which ſixty- nine children have 
born, and of theſe fifty-{1 are alive, In that 
; „% ny ow part 
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part of Meeting-ſtreet, which lies between 
'Tradd-ſtreet and Afhley-river, from ſix marria- 


ges, (which, with the exception of one, have ta- 
ken place ſince the year 1782) forty-two chil- 
_ dren have been born, all of det; except 


- three, are now alive, and the eldeſt of the 


whole is little more than fourteen. Within 


the ſame limits, ſeven other couple have fifty- 


two children living, the youngeſt of whom 
bs twelve * old, and forty-ſeven are grown 
to maturity. 


eee inſtances of fœcundity frequently 


occur in our middle and upper country, chief- 
ly among thoſe who inhabit poor land, at a di- 
ſtance from the rivers. There is a couple in 
Orangeburgh diſtrict, near the road that leads 


to Columbia from Orangeburgh, who lately 
had fifteen children alive out of ſixteen, and 
a fair proſpect of more. Another couple live 


in Darlington. county, fifteen miles from Lyn- | 
ch's-creek, who lately had thirteen children, 


and fifty one grand children, all alive; and 


of their thirteen children, twelve were mar- 
ried at the ſame time. 


The yellow fever raged j in this city. in the 


years 1700, 1732, 1739, 1745, 1748; but 
ſince the laſt mentioned year, nothing of the 
kind, of ſerious conſequence,* has taken place, 


Ne E | except 


4 Lame 5 die almoſ every year, with the bili- 
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except the malignant fever of 1792 and 1794; 


which, though it reſembled the yellow-fever 
in many things, was entirely different in two 


important particulars. It was not contagious, 
nor did it affect any perſon who had, for any 
conſiderable time, been uod to the air of 


85 Sundry perſons from the country were in- 
fected with it in this city, who died on or 
immediately after their return; but in no in- 
ſtance was the diſeaſe propagated from them, 


nor among the attendants on thoſe who had 


the diſeaſe in Charleſton. It was a fever 


| ſui generis, but reſembled the typhus ic- 
terodes of Sauvage. The whole mortality 


from it, in 1792 and 1794, did not exceed 
one hundred and fifty in each year.* 
. | 5 Np 


ad ſome of wh diſcharge black matter t by Ain : 


but this is very different from what is commonly meant 


by the Weſt-India e er. 


* It is much to be regretted that regular bills of mor- 


-tality are not kept in Charleſton. To remedy this de- 


fect, on a particular occaſion, the ſextons of the differ- 
ent Churches were deſired to give information of the num- 


ber of perſons buried in their reſpective burial grounds, 
from which it appeared to the medical ſociety, that be- 
tween the firſt of Auguſt, 1792, and the 26th of Octo- 
ber, of the ſame year, one hundred and ſixty-eight 


white perſons were interred in the different burial grounds 
in Charleſton. When it is conſidered, that the typhus 


icterodes began about the middle of July, and did not 
n till the midgle of October, of this ſame year, 


1792. 
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4 ABLE of the Diſeaſe 
0 1795, in the practice of 
entered by them on their Journal. 


the Members 


ne 


that occurred in Charleſton, from 1791, 
of the Medical Society, and 
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Camp . fevers were, as uſual, attendant on 
the armies in the time of the late war. 
ſcarlatina anginoſa was alſo common in Charleſ- 


3 


'The 


ton, in the year 1783, but attended with lit- 


tle mortality. The typhus icterodes of 1792 


and 1794 was confined to ſtrangers, and did 
not extend beyond the limits of this city. 
Theſe diſeaſes were, in a limited ſenſe, epi- 
demic; but, except the influenza, no ſerious 
extenſive epidemic has taken place among us 


for the laſt twenty years. 


The annexed table, extracted from the jour- 


nals of the medical ſociety, will ſhew, at one 
view, the general tenor of the diſeaſes that have 


occurred in Charleſton, for the five laſt years. 


It 3 be highly agrecable to every bene 


volent mind, that Charleſton is now more 
healthy than formerly, and likely to be more 


and more ſo. 


With pleaſure I anticipate, 


that in the courſe of the next century, our 
buildings will be extended into Aſhley and Coo- 


per rivers, as far as low water mark; that the 
adjacent marſhes will be banked in; the ſtreets 


paved, and well provided with ſewers; the 
bogs drained; the low grounds filled up; and 
the whole area of the city be firm, ſolid, high, 


E 2 


* 


and 


1792, and that Auguſt and September are the moſt ſickly 
months of the whole twelve, the death of one hundred 
and ſixty-eight perſons, in the courſe of eighty-ſeven 
days, in a city, whoſe white population was about eight 

thouſand perions, mult be deemed very moderate. 
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: and dry land. Thoſe who recolle& the time 


when ducks were ſhot in a pond, which occu- 


pied the ground on which the ſtate-houſe is 


erected hen acreek ran up to Church- ſtreet, 
and was croſſed on a bridge, near where the 


French church now ſtands—when they uſed 


to ſwim over that ſpot of ground which is now 
Mr. Allſton's garden—when Water-ſtreet, 


Which, at preſent, is high and dry, was al- 
moſt impaſlable, will acquit me of being too 


ſanguine, when I indulge the hope, that our 
grand-children will be leſs expoſed to fevers 
than we are. | 


It is a glorious exploit in a country, whoſe 


_ maladies chiefly ariſe from heat and moiſture, 
to redeem its metropolis from moiſture, which, 


of the two, is the moſt plentiful ſource of 

diſeaſe. Whoever builds a houſe, fills a pond, 

or drains a bog, deſerves well of his country.* 
It 


* Our fellow-citizen, Captain 'Toomer, is entitled to 
praiſe on this account; he has converted a very miry ſpot 
in Meeting-ftreet, into ſolid ground, and covered it 
with houſes. Much remains to be done in this way, to 


improve the health of Charleſton. The exiſtence of a 


pond 1n a city, 13 a reproach to its police. Efficient mea- 
ſures ſhould be immediately adopted to drain or fill up 
the low grounds. The ſtreets ſhould be paved, and the 
ſewers conſtructed on a different plan. They ought to 
be completely covered over, and extended on each ſide 
to the neareſt river: while ſmaller ones, from every houſe, 


ſhould enter them near their top, and on a deſcent. All 
_ offenſive matter ſhould be tranſmitted through theſe late- 


ral ſewers to tho main one in the middle of the * 
an 
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It is no ſmall advantage to the inhabitants 
of Charleſton, that they can, in the ſpace of 


two hours, parry the heat of ſummer, by go- 


ing to Sullivan's-iſland, where many invalids, 


eſpecially c children, have found a ſpeedy reſ- 
toration to health and ſtrength. Our citizens 
have gained fo much by frequenting this iſland, 
we may well wonder that is only three years 

ſince it began to be a place of ſummer reſort. 


Intermitting a0 are common to thoſe 


who inhabit on or near to the banks of- our 
rivers. On the other hand, by removing in- 
to the high and dry lands, three or four. miles 
from the rivers, ponds, and mill-dams, fevers 


may, for the moſt part, be avoided. Of this 


a remarkable inſtance has lately occurred 
in St. Stephens, the inhabitants of which 
by quitting the {wamps in ſummer, and fixing 


themſelves in a new ſettlement, called by them 


Pine-Ville, have, for two years paſt, in a great 
meaſure, eſcaped the diſeaſes which are com- 
mon in the moſt ſickly ſeaſon of the year. 


The ſwamps of South-Carolina terminate 
about one hundred and ten miles from the ſea- 
coaſt; from thence weſtward the country be- 


comes more hilly: the inhabitants are more 
ruddy, and in general more healthy. 


The : 


and the whole ſo conſtructed, that as often as it rained, 


there would be a general purification of the city. 
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The tetanus is more common TER than in : 
abs countries. Twenty-one caſes of it, 
and moſt of them fatal ones, have been re- 


ported to the nnen ſociety, between Sep- 

tember, 1791, and Auguſt, 1795: ſeven of 
theſe took place in winter. Chronic complaints 
are comparatively rare in this ſtate,» The 
gravel, the ſtone, the dropſy, the rheumatiſm, 


and the conſumption occur much ſeldomer 
with us“ than with our northern brethren. 
Fevers are our proper endemick: he who eſ- 
capes them has little elſe to fear. And much 


may be ſucceſsfully done for the avoidance of 


them by prudent careful active perſons, who 


ſtudy their conſtitutions, and obſerve a gene- 
rous medium between ROE! too high and li- 
ving too 35 


Were it pofſible exactly to PERS the | 
conſumptions of New-England with the fevers 
of South-Carolina, the inhabitants ' of both 


would have nearly equal reaſon to be fatisfied 
with the place of their nativity. As to long 


life our eaſtern brethren have the advantage 
of us. In proportion to numbers, as far as hiſ- 


In W einst; : a are (cldom] affected 


with dangerous pulmonic diſeaſes; idiotiſm and mania 


: A £ oo 158 "4 
= ; 


| during their refidence in the Weſt Indies.“ 


are very uncommon: lunacy is almoſt unknown: ſcurvy 
and gravel are diſeaſes ſeldom to be met with, and the 
ſtone ſcarcely ever. I have known many Europeans ſub- 
ject to the gravel at home who had no e of it 


Mg eo ou the diſeaſes of e climates, Pe. 12. 
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tory and obſervation warrant a compariſon, 


there are as many of their inhabitants reach 


85 as of ours whoattain to 70. 


Extreme old age, th ough not common, is 
ſometimes attained by our citizens, eſpecially 


by thoſe who, in middle or early life, have 


migrated from the cold northern countries of 


Europe. A native of this city now reſides 


in it, at Amen corner, who is ſuppoſed by her- 


ſelf and acquaintances, to be an hundred years 
old. I have been well informed of ſeven or 
eight others in different parts of the ſtate, who 
have reached, and in ſome caſes exceeded that 
period, A particular cenſus of the aged in- 


habitants of this city was taken by Captain 
Jacob Milligan, in the year 1790, at the re- 
queſt of a worthy citizen, ſince dead, from 
which it appeared that there were then, in 
Charleſton, 198 white perſons who were ſixty 
years of age, and one hundred of theſe were 
upwards of 70, and one 108. Our white po- 
pulation, at that period, was about 8000. 


This imperfect ſketch of the ſoil, climate, 


weather, and diſeaſes of South-Carolina, col- 
lected from our medical journal, my own ob- 


ſervations for 22 years, and the information of 
others, is reſpectfully ſubmitted to the ſoci- 


ety, with a requeſt that each member would 


freely point out wherein I am deficient, and 
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where 1 am miſtaken, 7 He who, in the ſpirit 
of candor and philoſophy, dorrects me in ag 
old error, or furniſhes- me with a new truth, 
deſerves, and ſhall receive wy moſt grateful ac- 
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